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mentioned with a certain reverence: his name summoned
up a host of thoughts and associations, which we cannot
comprehend or sympathize with. His office, unlike that
of modern Emperors, was by its very nature elective and
not hereditary; and, so far from resting on conquest
or the will of the people, rested on and represented
pure legality. War could give him nothing which law
had not given him already: the people could delegate
no power to him who was their lord and the viceroy
of God.
II. THE CROWNS.
Of the four crowns something has been said in the text
They were those of Germany, taken at Aachen in earlier
times, latterly at Frankfort, once or twice at Regensburg;
of Burgundy, at Aries; of Italy, sometimes at Pavia, more
usually at Milan or Monza; of the world, at Rome.
The German crown was taken by every Emperor after
the time of Otto the Great; that of Italy by every one,
or almost every one, who took the Roman down to
Frederick III, but by none after him; that of Burgundy, it
would appear, by four Emperors only, Conrad II, Henry
III, Frederick I, and Charles IV. The imperial crown
was received at Rome by most Emperors till Frederick
III; after him by none save Charles V, who obtained
both it and the Italian at Bologna in a somewhat informal
manner. From Ferdinand I onwards the Emperor bound
himself by his capitulation, * sich zum besten befleissigen
zu wollen die kayserliche Cron auch in ziemlich gelegener
Zeit zum schiersten zu erlangen/ At the Diet of Ratisbon
in 1653 (when Ferdinand archduke of Austria was chosen
king of the Romans) the Protestants protested against
this article; but the Emperor, appealing to the Golden
Bull, insisted on its retention. In the capitulation of